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THE DRAWBRIDGE OF THE GRAAL CASTLE 

With regard to the much-mooted question of Celtic origins, no one 
has thus far noticed, I think, the similarity between a bridge in 
Chretien's Conies del Graal and one in the Irish story of the 
Wooing of Emer. 

The passage in the Gontes del Graal reads as follows : T 

Por le pont qu'il vit avals 

Cordes e pieges regarder 

N'a cure de plus atarder 

Einz dit que apres ax iroit 

Savoir se nus d'ax li diroit 

De la lance que ensi sainne 

Se il puet estre an nule painne 

E del graal ou 1'an le porte 

Puis s'an ist fors parmi la porte. 

Encois que il fust hors del pont 

Les piez de son cheval amont 

Santi qu'il levoient an haut 

E li chevax a fet un saut 

Que s'il n'eust si bien sailli 

Amedui fussent malbailli 

Li chevax e cil qui sus iere 

E li vaslez torna arriere 

Por veoir que ce ot estg 

E vit qu'an ot le pont levS 

S'apele e nus ne li respont. 

Di va fet il tu qui le pont 

As leve car parole a moi 

Ou es tu quant ge ne te voi 

Trai toi avant si te verrai 

E d'une rien t'i anquerrai 

Noveles que savoir voldroie. 

Ensi de parler se foloie 

Que nus respondre ne li vialt. vv. 3356-3383 

The passage in the Wooing of Emer is as follows : 2 " This was the 
road which Cuchulaind took to the camp where the scholars of 
Scathach were. He asked where she was. ' In yonder island,' said 

1 Oontes del Graal, Crestien's von Troyes, Abdruck der Handschrift Paris, 
francais 794, G. Bagoczy's Univ. Buchhandl. (Karl Nick), Freiburg i. B. 
' Kuno Meyer, Archaeological Review, I, 299. 
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they. ' Which way must I go to her ? ' said he. ' By the Bridge 
of the Cliff/ said they, ' and no man can cross it before he has 
achieved valour.' For on this wise was that bridge. It had two 
low heads and the mid space, and whenever anybody would leap on 
its one head, the other head would lift itself up and throw him on 
his back. — Ouchulaind then tried three times to cross the bridge, 
and could not do it. Then men jeered at him. Then he grew 
mad, and jumped on the head of the bridge, and made the hero's 
salmon-leap so that he got on its midst. And the other head of 
the bridge had not yet fully raised itself when he reached it and 
threw himself from it, and was on the ground of the island." 

It is true that the version of the Wooing of Emer s which contains 
the episode of the Cliff Bridge dates from 1300, whereas the Contes 
del Graal dates from about the end of the twelfth century. But 
this seeming obstacle in the way of relating the Graal episode to 
the Emer episode is not insurmountable. There is a manuscript of 
Emer, dated about 1050, 4 which presents the same version of the 
story as the manuscript of 1300, but which breaks off before the 
place where the Cliff Bridge comes in. This does not prevent 
dating the " bridge " episode as early as 1050, however ; for it is 
evident that a manuscript of 1050, comparing word for word with 
a manuscript of 1300, but breaking off arbitrarily before the end, 
would have contained, if preserved in complete form, the identical 
ending which has come down in the manuscript of 1300. A like 
problem in manuscripts is similarly solved by A. C. L. Brown. In 
his studies on the " Knight of the Lion," 5 he relates the " lion " 
episode in Ivain to an episode in the Wooing of Emer. But the 
passage in Emer which he considers to be the source of the Ivain 
episode does not occur in the abbreviated manuscript of 1050 but 
only in the manuscript of 1300, which is, of course, much later than 
Ivain. Yet Brown has no hesitation in assuming that the Emer 
passage was as early as 1050. " It happens," he says, " that 
LIT (1050 text) breaks off shortly before the lion is mentioned 

'Meyer, Revue Celtique, xi, 435, lists eight mss. of the Wooing of Emer. 
Seven of these mss. " agree so closely that they must have sprung from one 
archetypus." It is with the version represented in these mss. that I am 
concerned. The earliest text of this version is Stowe 992, dated 1300. 

* A. C. L. Browne, P. H. L. A., xx, 688 and note 2. 

'Ihid. 
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but this cannot alter our opinion of the age of the incident, since 
LIT agrees with the later manuscript (of 1300) word for word so 
far as it goes." I shall, therefore, consider that the incident of 
the Cliff Bridge in the Wooing of Emer existed in literary form as 
early as 1050, or about a hundred and thirty years before Chretien's 
Contes del Graal. 

A detailed study of the two passages under consideration shows 
several points in common. In the first place, the land of Scathach 
in Emer, to which the hero is journeying when he encounters the 
Cliff Bridge, is clearly a kind of Otherworld. It is an island pre- 
sided over by a mysterious wisewoman and approached by a bridge • 
which keeps out all but valorous travellers, thereby acting as a 
" perilous passage." 7 The Grail Castle in the Contes del Graal, 
approached by the drawbridge over which Perceval makes his 
perilous escape, represents, almost beyond a doubt, a form of the 
Otherworld. 8 The Cliff Bridge in Emer and the Grail drawbridge 
in the Contes thus have in common the function of leading to the 
Otherworld. In the second place, both the Cliff Bridge and the 
drawbridge in the Contes are difficult ways of approach, and employ 
similar devices for making the approach difficult. The Cliff Bridge 
has two low heads and a mid space and is so constructed that when 
anyone leaps on one head, the other head lifts and throws him on 
his back. Cuchulaind leapt to the mid space and before the other 
end had fully raised itself he had reached it and bounded from it 
to the ground of the island. When one turns to the drawbridge in 
the Contes one finds that there is no such specific explanation of its 
structure. Yet the author makes this statement: 

* For a bridge leading to the Otherworld in Irish literature, see E. Hull, 
Cuohullm Saga, 1898, 291; for other types of approach to the Irish Other- 
world, see A. C. L. Brown, H. 8. and N., 1903, 75; see also, for bridge in 
Norse legend, A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 1895, I, 299; for bridge leading to 
Otherworld in Oriental lore, see E. J. Becker, Mediaeval Visions of Heaven 
and Hell, 1899, 17; for bridge to Otherworld as common to the belief of 
many peoples, see C. S. Boswell, An Irish Precursor of Dante, 1908, 131, 
and Gaston Paris, Romania, xn, 508. 

' For " perilous passage " as stock incident of journey to the Otherworld, 
see A. C. L. Brown, H. 8. and N., 1903, 75. 

" For Grail Castle as form of Otherworld, see A. Nutt, Studies in the 
Legend of the Holy Grail, 1G88, 191. 
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Por le pont qu'il vit aval6 

Cordes e pieges regarder 

N'a cure de plus atarder vv. 3356-3358 

I think it is not forcing the point to believe that the author in 
making this comment felt that the drawbridge had a trap connected 
with it. Before Perceval had crossed the bridge he felt the horse 
losing his footing. The horse leapt and made the other bank. If 
he had not done so, both horse and rider would have been endan- 
gered, that is, would have fallen backward down the raised bridge's 
surface. Perceval, turning to look back from the other bank, saw 
that the bridge had been raised. When he called out to the person 
he thought must have raised it, nobody answered him. 9 

As has frequently been indicated, a " perilous passage " of some 
kind must have been a stock incident of Otherworld journeys and 
a modified form of the " perilous passage " came over into the 
version of the Otherworld found in the French Arthurian romances. 
One recalls, for instance, the sword bridge 10 leading to Meleaguant's 
castle in the Chevalier de la Oharrete and the portcullis at the 
entrance to the fee's castle in Ivain. 11 These forms of the " peril- 
ous passage " in romance often show such modification of the arche- 
type as is necessary to fit the episode into the setting of the romance. 
Take, for instance, the falling portcullis at the entrance to the fee's 
castle in Ivain: r - 

La porte fu mout haute et lee, 

Si avoit si estroite antree 

Que dui home ne dui cheval 

Sanz anconbrier et sanz grant mal 

N'i poi'ssent ansanble antrer 

N'anmi la porte antrecontrer ; 

Qu'ele estoit tot autresi feite 



' A point of difference between the two bridges lies in the fact that the 
encounter with the bridge in Emer comes as the hero approaches the Other- 
world, whereas in the Oontes, Perceval crosses the bridge on his exit from 
the Grail Oastle. This difference in the position of the episode may very 
likely be brought about by the difference in the plotting of the two stories. 
The essential point remains the same in both cases; the two bridges stand 
at the barriers of the Otherworld. 

10 Hibbard, " The Sword Bridge of Chretien de Troyes and its Celtic 
Original," Romanic Review, 1913, iv, 166. 

11 Brown, loc. tit., 80. 

a Der Lowenritter von Christian von Troyes, ed. W. Foerster, Halle, 1887, 
36-38. 
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Con l'arbaleste qui agueite 

Le rat quant il vient au forfet, 

Et l'espee est an son aguet 

Desus, qui tret et fieri et prant, 

Qu'ele eschape lues et destant 

Que riens nule adoise a la clef, 

Ja n'i tochera si soef. 

Einsi desoz la porte estoient 

Dui trabuchet qui sostenoient 

A mont une porte colant 

De fer esmolue et tranchant. 

Se riens sor cez engins montoit, 

La porte d'amont descandoit, 

S'estoit pris et esquachiez toz 

Cui la porte ateignoit desoz. 

Et tot annii a droit conpas 

Estoit si estroiz li trespas 

Con se fust uns santiers batuz. 

El droit chemin s'est anbatuz 

Li chevaliers mout sagemant, 

Et mes sire Yvains folement 

Hurte grant aleftre apr6s, 

Si le vint ateignant si pres 

Qu'a 1'arfion derricre le tint. 

Et de ce mout bien li avint 

Qu'il se fu avant estanduz. 

Toz eiist est§ porfanduz 

Se ceste avanture ne fust; 

Que li chevaus marcha le fust 

Qui tenoit la porte de fer. 

Aussi con deables d'anfer 

Descant la porte contre val, 

S'ataint la sele et le cheval 

Derriere et tranche tot par mi; 

Mes ne tocha, la Deu merci, 

Mon seignor Yvain mes que tant, 

Qu'au res del dos li vint reant 

Si qu'anbedeus les esperons 

Li trancha au res des talons 

Et il ehe'i toz esmaiiez, 

Et cil qui iert a mort plaiiez 

Li eschapa an tel meniere. w. 907-955 

In referring to the above passage, Brown raises the following 
query: 13 "What would Chretien do with the 'perilous passage.' 

13 Brown, loc. cit. 
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supposing he decided to keep it at all? Would he not naturally 
rationalize it into the familiar portcullis to be seen at every castle 
gate ? " His theory is good, but would be even more convincing 
if he could point to a " perilous passage " in which the details would 
lend themselves more definitely to rationalization in the form of a 
portcullis. 

It is my belief that we have a " perilous passage " in Celtic story, 
the Cliff Bridge in Emer in fact, which would rationalize very well 
into a castle drawbridge similar to the one we are discussing in the 
Gontes del Graal. A Mediaeval drawbridge, hinged at one end, and 
lifting up vertically in action, duplicates practically all the rational 
features of the Cliff Bridge. Some one may say that the drawbridge 
was an expedient of castle life which needed no ulterior explana- 
tion. It might well be merely a part of the paraphernalia which 
came in with the use of the castle to represent the Otherworld in 
romances. Why see here a form of the magic bridge ? This point 
of view would be entirely justified if there were some explanation 
for the raising of the bridge. The author hints that Perceval did 
not stop to look for a trap. Then he called back after his perilous 
crossing and found that there was no porter to answer and conse- 
quently no explanation of how the bridge had been raised. The 
mere fact that the author indicates that there was no explanation 
for the raising of the bridge and hints at a trap, suggests that the 
Grail drawbridge may be something more than a mechanical con- 
trivance, may be, in fact, a rationalization of a " perilous passage." 

The mysterious element in the action of the drawbridge in the 
Conies del Graal is more clearly seen if we compare Chretien's 
version with the later version of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
Wolfram's account is as follows : 14 

al schrinde lief der junge man 
wider ze sime orse san. 
mit pagenden worten 
saz er drttf. die porten 
vander wit offen st8n, 
derdureh flz groze sla g€n: 
niht langer er d6 habete, 
vast Hf die briikke er drabete. 
ein verborgen knappe'z seil 



"Wolframs von Eschenbach, Parzival und Titurel, ed. Ernst Martin, 
Halle, 1900, I, 87. 
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z6ch, daz der slagebrilken teil 
hetz ors vil nach gevellet nidr. 
Parzival der sach sich widr: 
d6 wolter han gevraget baz. 
' ir suit varen der sunnen haz ' 
sprach der knappe. ' ir sit ein gans. 
moht ir geriieret han den flans, 
und het den wirt gevraget! 
vil priss iueh hat betrllget.' 

Nach den maeren schrei der gast: 
gegenrede im gar gebrast. 
swie vil er nach geriefe, 
reht als er gende sliefe 
warp der knappe und sluoc die porten zuo. 

St. 247, 1. 13— St. 248, 1. 5. 

There is no hint, as in Chretien, that the drawbridge had a trap; 
there is no mystery about raising the bridge, for Wolfram provides 
a squire to attend to it. Wolfram's version is entirely rational and 
emphasizes by contrast the mysterious atmosphere in Chretien's 
version. 

So far as I can discover, the drawbridge in the Grail Castle has 
not been connected with the " perilous passage " theme ; nor has it 
been related to the type of " perilous passage " found in the Cliff 
Bridge of Emer. Considering the fact that the dates of the manu- 
scripts permit such an interpretation and that the situations are 
reasonably parallel, I believe that one is warranted in maintaining 
with fair probability that the drawbridge in the Grail Castle in 
Chretien's Contes del Graal presents a development of the type of 
" perilous passage " conveniently represented in the Cliff Bridge of 
the Wooing of Emer. 

Esthke C. Dunn. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



MICHAEL DRAYTON'S TO THE VIRGINIA VOYAGE 

To the Virginia Voyage not only is one of the finest of Drayton's 
shorter poems, but possesses for Americans a special interest. So 
far as I am aware no one has pointed out that it is for the most 
part a metrical version of certain prose passages in Hakluyt's First 
Voyage to Virginia as printed in his Principal Navigations, 



